








POST TRAVELLING IN RUSSIA. 


TURNPIKE-ROADs and railways have for a long time 
rendered travelling in England so safe, rapid, and 
pleasant, that scarcely an individual now living has 
any knowledge but from books of a time when my 
arts of his own country were almost impassable. If, 
10owever, he travels, he is, as it were, thrown back 
about acentury; for though on the Continent there 
are now some lines of railway equal to our own, yet any 
divergence from these lines brings him to the village 
roads and tracks over uninclosed commons, of which 
he has previously only read with a half incredulous 
belief. The nature of the country, the climate, and 
the degree of civilization in the southern provinces of 
Russia make the transition from ease and comfort to 
endurance and strenuous effort the more striking and 
effective; the elegant chariot, the commodious ba- 
rouche, and the sprightly looking gig, all disappear ; 
while the sledge, the telega, the droschsky, and the 
wagon become their substitutes. Of one of the modes 
of conveyance we have given a representation at the 
head of this article, and shall avail ourselves of the 
lively and picturesque descriptions of two recent tra- 
vellers to perfect the idea of the nature of travelling 
in the fad vc part of the Russian empire. 

The first of these travellers, Count Demidoff, a 
Russian nobleman residing at Paris, proceeded in 
1837 on a tour to the southern provinces and the 
Crimea. After descending the Danube, he with his 
attendants entered Wallachia at Giurjevo. After more 
than three hours of effort and persuasion, they suc- 
ceeded in getting together all the post-horses of the 

lace in an inclosure, as they live in the open air. 

hey selected twenty-four, but then found there were 
but two carriages. The horses were of a small size, 
slender, not highly-bred, but possessing singular vi- 
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[Russian Travelling—Scene on the South-western Frontier.—From a Drawing by Klein.] 


vacity and energy, and running with remarkable swift- 
ness. Their harness is very simple: two cords, which 
serve as traces, are united by a band over the breast; 
another smaller cord like a halter, and without a bit, is 
passed around the head, and they are not shoed; the 
action of the animal is thus entirely free. When, ona 
journey, these horses appear fatigued, the postilions 
descend, rub their eyes and pull their ears, persuaded 
that this will refresh and relieve them. Twelve of 
these coursers were attached to each of the carriages. 
All at once the animals, excited by the piercing shout 
of the postilions (a sort of half-naked savages), rushed 
with the travellers across plains intersected with ra- 
vines, rivulets, and bottomless marshes, and brought 
them the same evening to Bukharest, about twent 

leagues. But this is a nobleman travelling post, an 

even here the dangers are not small. The plain between 
Giurjevo and Bukharest is traversed by numerous ra- 
vines, which, after the heavy rains, become dangerous 
bogs; more than once were their heavy carriages fixed 
in the miry swamps, where the road was merely carried 
across on branches of trees thrown across.. But Wal- 
lachia is nominally independent of Russia; we will 
therefore see the Count again in the ¢e/ega, the rude and 
rapid vehicle of the Crimea. The solegra, he says, is not 
worse than the Wallachian vehicle. You are more at 
ease upon the litter, which is not spared in filling up 
the litte box on which the traveller sits; two of whom 
are able, with care, to seat themselves on the mass 
of cloaks and other coverings which are heaped up in 
this trough to supply the want of a raised seat, and 
they thus afford each other a helping shoulder in pass- 
ing rugged spots in their rapid progress, where the 
telega actually leaps as it is dragged forward by the 
two vigorous steeds. In front, with no other seat than 


a narrow board, sits the driver, who talks to the horses 
In front of the pole is suspended an 
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without ceasing. 
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iron bell, which serves to announce their arrival to a 
station, and effectually reminds the traveller that 
sleep would be dangerous on his perilous seat. When 
a town is approached, the bell is silenced from respect 
to the ears of the citizens. It is in this rude vehicle 
that innumerable travellers, officers, agents, couriers, 
vernment functionaries, are continually traversing 
empire, galloping night and day, without any other 
shelter than a cloak ;—a cloak against the sun, against 
the rain, against the dust, against the mud; “I leave 
you to judge,” says the Count, “with what a constitu- 
tion he must be endowed who can support this infernal 
jolting.” To this is to be added the delays occasioned 
the breaking or submerging of the vehicle, both of 
which the Count experienced ; as also, in a few hours’ 
travelling, ten ‘ chocs de force,’ by which the driver 
was unseated. 

Our next extract is from the work of a lady, ‘ A Re- 
sidence on the Shores of the Baltic,’ describing her 
ene from Petersburg to Revel in Estonia. She 

eaves the former place “ at six in the afternoon of the 
19th of November, a delay until daybreak being 
deemed highly hazardous. Anton on the box, and 
myself, loaded with as many clothes as a southlander 
would wear wp in the course of a long life, nestled 
down comfortably in the caléche with as little inclina- 
tion as power to stir. My light English straw hat had 
been banished by unanimous consent, and a close silk 
wadded cap edged with fur substituted. My English 
lined fur cloaks had been held up to derision as mere 
cobwebs against the cold, and a fox. fur, the hair long 
as my finger, drawn over them. All my wardrobe 
had sn doubled and trebled, and even then my 
friends shook their heads and feared I was too thinly 
clad. Thus we sallied forth into the wild waste of 
darkness and snow in which Petersburg lay, travelling 
with four post-horses but slowly through the unsound 
snowed-up roads, which were nevertheless not in the 
condition to admit of a sledge. Near midnight I 
alighted at the second post-house from Petersburg, the 
es being on the average twenty-five wersts long, 
with four wersts to three miles. It was a fine building 
outwardly, but otherwise a mere whitened sepulchre. 
Here the superintendent of the post-stables, not being 
able to settle matters with Anton to their mutual satis- 
faction, obtruded his fine person into my apartment, 
and bowing gracefully, and with many a commanding 
gesture, poured forth a torrent of words of the utmost 
melody and expression. He was a perfect patriarch ; 
his fresh sheepskin caftan and rich flowing beard curl- 
ing round a head of the loftiest Vandyke character, 
unbaring, as he spoke, a set of even gleaming teeth, 
and lighted to advantage by a flaring lamp which 
hug above. I was in no hurry to interrupt him. 
Finding his eloquence not to the purpose he wanted, 
he left me with fresh gestures of the grandest courtesy 
to attack my obdurate servant, who loved copecks better 
than he did the picturesque. 

“ Reseated with fresh horses and lulled by the mu- 
sical jingle of our post bells, I dozed with tolerable 
comfort during the night, and opened my eyes with 
daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux landscape ; bound- 
less flats of snow, low hovels of wood, and peasants 
gliding noiselessly past on their tiny sledges. 

“« Attwelve we reached Jamburg, an empty rambling 
town of large crown barrack buildings and miser- 
able little houses, with here aud there a bright Quentin 
Matsys looking head, peeping at the equipage —— 
the dull double glass. ere all restless doubts rela- 
tive to the existence of a bridge were to terminate, and 
in a fever of anxiety I descended a hill which led to 
the river Luga. There it lay before me, broad, rapid, 
and dark; great masses of loose ice sulkily jostling 
each other down its current; but bridge—none at all. 
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My heart sunk. Jamburg was but little inviting for a 
fortnight’s residence, when, upon inquiry, a ferry was 
found to be plying with greater difficulty and greater 
risk at every fransport ; and this would have ceased in 
afew hours. Peasants with their carts and cattle stood 
on the bank awaiting their turn; and after much delay, 
and a profuse exchange of ‘tchorts’ (literally, ‘ devil’), in 
which these Russians are most liberal, and which seems 
destined to be the first word I retain, our promiscuous- 
laden ferry-boat ground slowly through the stiffening 
ice,and at length touched the opposite shores. Here, 
having abandoned our old horses on the other side, 
Anton went off to search for fresh ones, and I was left 
sitting in the carriage for above an hour, among a sct 
of swearing merry beings, who seemed bent alternately 
on quarrelling and laughing. The banks of the Luga 
are very pretty, though desolate; high rocks with a 
scanty vegetation creeping among them. When fresh 
horses arrived, their first task was to drag us up a hill 
of unusual steepness, whence as far as Narva was one 
uninterrupted plain. In Narva, which I reached about 
five o’clock, after a little difficulty we found the house 
to which I had been recommended by a friend, a ram- 
bling edifice of unpainted wood, all on the ground 
floor. I entered a suite of rooms, and caught sight of 
various female shapes receding before me in the same 
proportion as I advanced, until having gained the 
apartment conventionally dedicated to the ceremony of 
reception, they all faced about, and came bowing and 
curtesying forward to receive me.” 

She became ill on her journey, and the hospitality 
she received, though kind, was —. and too in- 
quisitive to be agreeable. In defiance, therefore, of 
entreaties and forebodings, she started again, and in a 
shert time “ had entered Estonia: the landscape was 
undulating and wooded, and towards evening a high 
line of ocean-horizon, and a faint sound of waves, 
showed me we were skirting a cliff of considerable emi- 
nence. The appearance of our horses also kept pace 
with the improved condition of the country. They were 
beautiful sleek animals, small and graceful, sometimes 
four cream-colours, sometimes black, who started at 
fire, never abated their speed, and pawed the ground 
with impatience when the five and twenty wersts were 
run. ow they were harnessed, or how the animals 
contrived to keep their places in the shifting tag and 
rag which danced about them, was quite an enigma. 
No less so the manceuvre, more puzzling than any 
conjuror’s trick of my childhood, by which a little 
urchin, by one strong pull at a ragged rope, disen- 
gaged al! four horses at once.” At a post station, or 
inn, while looking round “at filthy floors, rickety 
chairs, and smoking guests,” she inquires of the host 
whether she can have a more convenient apartment in 
which to dine ; and he replies, ““ What can you desire 
better?” The guests, however, displayed great polite- 
ness towards the fair stranger, and withdrew to another 
room. In another inn of this character she was in- 
formed “ that his imperial majesty, on one of his sclf- 
imposed forced marches, had passed through but a few 
weeks back on a common ?elega, or post-cart, and had 
slept two hours on the sofa where I was now stretched. 
The stage following this included a stream, generally 
fordable, but now impassable. To secure, therefore, 
the aid of a stone bridge, we had to make a detour 
over wretched roads, which lengthened the way to 
thirty-seven wersts. It was midnight ere this was 
completed, and, eager to proceed, and loathing the 
post-houses—for the traveller through these regions 
must be placed, if not above the standard of humanity, 
certainly below those of our native land—I incau- 
tiously henas another stage. The atmosphere now 
began to sharpen, and, from being very cold, became 
still and intense. A thick fog also filled the air, and 
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Anton, nestling his head into the depths of his furs, sat 
before m~ like a pillar of salt. felt my warmth 
gradually ebbing away, my breath congealed on my 
face, pom Hr and eyebrows hung in fringes of icicles, 
and a tell-tale tear of anxiety froze ®n my cheek. 
How severely did I reproach myself for having pro- 
ceeded and exposed horses and men to such incle- 
mency. Meanwhile we were traversing an open plain 
skirted by forests, and from time to time the silence of 
the night was broken by a moaning, snarling, drawn 
out cry, which fell dismally on the ear. I listened in 
vain conjecture, when a piercing whine within one 
hundred yards of us made me lean forward, and Anton, 
remarking the movement, composed! articulated 
‘ Volki’ (wolves). Had the word been less similar, I 
believe I should have sprung to the conclusion, and 
chilling still colder at these evidences of a savage 
neighbourhood, of which we seemed the only human 
occupants, I longed more impatiently than ever for 
the friendly dwellings of man. At length we reached 
the station-house, and, grown less dainty, I entered 
instantly, and stumbled over a peasant on the floor, 
who, rising stupid with sleep, drew a green long 
wicked candle out of its filthy socket, and thrust it 
thus into my hand, and then, passing on through a 
room where lay two military men stretched on leather 
benches, and another shapeless mass on the floor, as 
unconcernedly as if they had been so many slumbering 
infants, I penetrated, under Anton’s guidance, to an 
untenented sesun beyond. Here my brisk attendant, 
who seemed most tenderly solicitous for my comfort, 
warmed my carriage-cushions at the stove, and then 
disposing them as he deemed most temptingly on 
the wretched sofa, left me literally to repose. For, 
oppressed with cold and fatigue of mind and body, 
sleep fell instantly upon me.” ‘ 

After a short repose she awoke, and again resumed 
her journey. ‘“ Again our bells jingled more cheeril 
to daylight and renovated spirits. The fog vanished, 
the sun rose cloudless, and groves of birch-trees 
drooped gracefully beneath thin veils of glistening 
hoar-frost, hanging like fairies in tissue robes among 
them, 

* While every shrub and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn seem’d wrought in glass.” 
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JAQUES CCEUR. 


Tue historians of the epoch of Charles VII. of France 
have represented that monarch as possessing a mild 
and just disposition; but his weakness and indolence 
betrayed him into acts of injustice and ingratitude 
towards those from whom he had received signal 
benefits. His persecution of Jaques Coeur is a re- 
markable instance of this. This man was the greatest 
merchant France ever saw, and has never been 
equalled in the magnitude of his transactions but by 
Cosmo de’ Medici. “His industry,” says Voltaire, 
“was even more useful to his country during peace 
than the prowess of Dunois and the Maid of Orleans 
had been in enabling her to throw off the English yoke.” 
Not all the commerce of France and Italy equalled 
that carried on by Jaques Coeur alone : his vessels fre- 
quented not only every port in Europe, but the coasts 
of Asia and Africa, and three hundred factors were in 
his employ. His fortune was colossal, for his enter- 
— planned with judgment, were usually success- 
ul; and “as rich as Jaques Coeur” became a pro- 
verbial saying. He several magnificent 
chateaux, which were replete with every elegant lux- 
ury. But his riches were not expended upon mere pomp. 
Appointed banker to the king, he lent that monarch two 
hundred thousand golden crowns, unaided by which 
he could not have recovered possession of Normandy 
and other provinces alienated in times of anarchy from 
the crown of France. The honourable conduct and 
great sagacity of this truly most remarkable man of 
the age in which he lived procured his employment in 
several delicate missions and important embassies. 
The king perceived his worth, appreciated and re- 
warded it. He granted him letters of nobility, con- 
ferred the archbishopric of Bourges upon one of his 
sons, and introduced another to an important office in 
the palace. When he made his grand entry into Rouen, 
Jaques Coeur accompanied him side by side with 
Dunois and others of the nobility, whose costume and 
arms he assumed. But the time had not arrived when 
haughty and warlike nobles could brook that mere 
merit and riches should raise a civilian to a rank 


equal to their own; and, envious alike of the wealth 


he possessed and of the favours he had received, they re- 


solved to ruin him ; while, as the ms ory them were 


And the next passage brings her to the close of the | his debtors for large sums of money lent, aready means 
long and toilsome journey, which she has so ani- | of satisfying his claims seemed thus to present itself, 


matedly described. 


“The country was now one monotonous plain of | expulsion of the Englis. 


Both during his strugs: ar’ with an a = final 
» the court of Charles was 


snow, broken only by the black and white werst-posts, | always a scene of intrigue and turmoil, occasioned by 

and by heaps of stones placed at distances to indicate | the unfilial conduct of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis 

the line of road. And evening gathered quickly round | XT., and by the struggle for predominance among the 
it. 


us, but still my eyes refused to rest, and soon they | harons who com 


One of these, Antony Cha- 


spied a high line of distant ocean, and then, dim and | bonnes, Lord of Dammartin, succeeded in establishi 
indistinct, appeared spires and towers, their utmost | a permanent influence over the monarch, and neal 
points tipped with the last reflection of the departing | Jaques Cceur’s bitterest enemy. In 1453 he fabricated 
sun. This was Revel. | felt myeyes fill and my face glow. | several accusations against him, in conjunction with 
What would I not have given for a friend—a servant | other of his enemies. The first charge, of his having 
—a child—a dunce—the meanest creature breathing— | poisoned the king’s mistress, Agnes Sorel, was so ob- 
to whom I could have uttered the words that seemed | viously false, that its promulgator, Jeanne de Vendome, 
tochoke me! But a snow-storm swept the vision| was condemned to make him an ample aj ology. 
away, and all was gloomy darkness. We now descended | Other crimes were then imputed to him. Such riches 
a steep hill, and scattered houses lay thick along the | as his, it was said, could only have been attained by 
road, and I sat leaning forward, and watching like one robbery of the royal treasures. He had restored to the 
who, returned to his native home, seeks some well-| Soldan of Egypt a Christian slave who had fled from 
known token at every turn. But what or who had I | him, lest that potentate should obstruct the passage of 
in this strange land but one object, herself a home, | his ships: moreover he had presented the Soldan with 
who dreamed not of the fevered heart that was hurry-| a complete suit of armour. Jaques Cceur replied, 


ing to meet hers !” 


that his accounts would prove that his riches had ac- 








erued from legitimate commerce, and that he had 
always been a loyal and faithful servant to the king. 
Of the Christian slave he avowed he knew nothing ; 








but as his vessels were frequently absent oy two years 
4 2 
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or more, it was very possible that those who governed 
them might enter into transactions of which he was not 
cognizant. The armour had been sent to the Soldan, 
but with the king’s permission. Upon these and other 
charges of as frivolous a nature, was this man, an 
honour to his age, thrown into prison, and all justice 
denied him. The accusers were heard, but he was 
denied permission to consult with advocates in re- 
ference to his defence, and his children were prevented 
seeing him for the same object, and were not even 
allowed to bring forward witnesses in their father’s 
behalf, while those employed by his adversaries bore 
the most infamous character. Driven to extremity, he 
demanded the protection of the churck, to which, 
having formerly received the tonsure, he conceived he 
had a right, and several prelates interceded in his 
behalf. The commissioners appointed for his trial 
refused the necessary time to appeal to the pope; and 
when he declined answering their queries, threatened 
him with the torture. As no defence was permitted, 
of course he was declared guilty of high treason by 
those who were predetermined to condemn him, and 
who stated that he had incurred the penalty of death ; 
but considering his former eminent services, and a 
request on his behalf forwarded by the pope, this was 
remitted. His sentence was sufficiently cruel, and 
reflects eternal disgrace upon the king, who, although 
not the active promoter of the accusations against his 
former friend and servant, by his apathy became the 
indirect encourager of his enemies; while, as the 
merest act of justice he should have secured him at 
least a fair trial and means of defence. Jaques was 
sentenced to a deprivation of all the offices he held, to 
a fine of four hundred thousand crowns of gold, and to 

rpetual banishment. Enormous as was the fine, if 
ime had been allowed him he might have discharged 
it, for so rich was he that a ov opinion prevailed 
that he was the lucky finder of the philosopher’s stone. 


But all his property was seized upon by his enemies, the 


king himself not hesitating to partake of the spoil, and 
the unfortunate man found himself surrounded by liabi- 
lities which he had incurred for the service of the state. 
After two years of imprisonment, he was led to a 
scaffold nearly in a state of nudity, and, with a torch in 
his hand, compelled to do penance for his imaginary 
crimes. Dismissed from prison, he wandered from 
port to port, hoping to find some remains of his former 
vast traffic; but everywhere his vessels had been seized. 
He took refuge in a monastery belonging to the Cor- 
deliers at Beaucaire, but even here he did not feel 
secure; for hearing the report abroad that the king 
was determined to recal him, and yet to render him 
ustice, he exclaimed, “Surely they do but seek my 
ife.” It is pleasing to know that he owed his means 
of future safety to his former dependants, who, grateful 
to him for the success they bad obtained in life, were 
vot unmindful of their benefactor during his distress. 
Villaye, formerly one of his clerks, and who had 
alreedy incurred personal danger in endeavouring to 
save some vestige of his master’s property, concerted 
a scheme with others who had been in Cceur’s employ- 
ment. They took advantage of a breach in the vein 
of Beaucaire, known to some of them, and having 
lowered their old master through this, they put him 
on board a vessel they had engaged, well defended by 
several of the “war companions,” who in those days 
hired themselves for every description of expeditions, 
and he arrived safely in Italy. The pope received him 
with honour, and after having allowed him some 
months in order to repair the disordered state of his 
affairs, gave him the eommand of several galleys em- 
loyed against the infidels. It was during this expe- 
Fitton he died, though as to the exact manner of his 
and the extent in which he had retrieved his 
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affairs, historians are not agreed. His last act was to 
recommend his children to the consideration of the 
kir~. Retribution overtook several of his enemies, 
ana the king decreed that the remaining property 
should be r@stored to the children. Long contests, 
however, followed between these and the unjust pos- 
sessors of it; but in 1463, Louis XI., by a formal 
decree, testified as to the iniquity of the prosecution 
against Jaques Coeur, as resulting only from the vio- 
lence of Antony Chabonnes; and put Geoffrey Cceur 
into full possession of all the remainin property of 
his unfortunate father, making him at the same time 
his own cup-bearer, 





London Life of last Century.—About the time that the close 
of the last war undertaken by George II. threw loose upon the 
metropolis numbers of idle sailors and soldiers, and, worse than 
either, those lawless men whom government, by profusely issuing 
letters of marque, had encouraged to embark in a career of 
licensed piracy, amid the mercenary boldness and ferocity of 
bands of marauders, the crimps of the East India Company, at 
that time engaged in laying the foundation of its colossal empire, 
began to ply their trade on a larger scale. Among the atrocities 
at that time too rife in the Great Babylon, none are more shock- 
ing than some of the details which transpired of the interior of 
the dens of these kidnappers. The giddy, dissipated, and licen- 
tious—young men who had squandered everything and had no 
friends, or whose friends had cast them off—were entrapped into 
engagements while under the influence of liquor; and then, as 
their adherence to their bargain, if left at liberty when they re- 
turned to their senses, was rather problematical, shut up in 
receiving-houses till opportunities offered of shipping them. 
The officers of justice were too few in number, and too deficient 
in organization, to hunt out unlawful transactions: as Falstaff 
said of Worcester and rebellion, if they lay in their way, they 
found them. And the out-of-the-way recesses and old-fashioned 
buildings in the old half-deserted parts of the town afforded 
opportunities for internal fortification, The spunging-houses, 
private mad-houses, and other tolerated nuisances of the time, 
presented models and specious pretexts. On one occasion we 
read of a man falling dead from a house in Chancery Lane at 
the feet of some passengers, and a search being instituted, a 
crimping-house of the East India Company's recruiting agents 
is discovered, in which a number of men are detained against 
their will—the deceased having been one of them, and having 
lost his life in an attempt to escape by the skylights. On 
another occasion the recurrence of funerals, performed under 
cloud of night, with maimed rites, and without any entry being 
made in the register, attracted the notice of some persons residing 
in the neighbourhood of St. Bride’s church-yard, On an inquiry 
being instituted into the nature of these clandestine burials, it 
was discovered that the bodies had come from a receiving-house 
of recruits for the East India Company's service; and on that 
house being broken open by order of the authorities, a dead 
body, which they had not yet got smuggled out, was found in 
one of the upper apartments in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition. These things were evils of themselves—aggravations of 
surrounding horrors; but they were indications of living and 
stirring employment which would attract and turn to account 
the thews and sinews, aye, and the brains of many who, if left 
to lounge idly at home, would have added to the number of 

sts of society, At the same time the impetus given to industry 
in the manufacturing districts diminished the numbers of those 
who, driven by destitution to dishonesty, had flocked to Londou 
as to an asylum. London was then almost the ouly town in the 
empire large enough to allow them to hide their heads in it with 
security. Thither they all betook themselves when hard pressed, 
as foxes to their most difficult cover, The most dexterous and 
daring criminals, wherever bred, gravitated by a natural attrac- 
tio towards London as the centre of their system. It was their 
metropolis too. This supply was materially diminished at the 
game time that the romantic and attractive field of adventure 
in the East was thrown open to the young, hot, restless bhvods of 
the metropolis. The ranks of the most dangerous portion of the 
“classes dangereuses”—those not “to the manner born,” but 
who in their fall from purer regions had brought with them the 
intelligence of their earlier associates to render more malignant 


and powerfal the propensities evolved by destitution and crime ~ 


—were materially thinned.—London, part xi. 
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THE POLYGARS OF TINNEVELLY. 


Near the southern extremity of Hindostan, on the 
Gulf of Manaar, and east of the mountains extending 
inward from Cape Comorin, lies the little-known dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, formerly a tributary state to the 
Nabob of Arcot, with whose fortunes it thus became 
identified, and, with the rest of the territories of that 
prince, now forms the English province of the Car- 
natic, under the presidency of Madras. It is large 
and well peopled, but is unhealthy for Europeans, 
chiefly on account of the quantities of rice and cotton 
grown there. The country is in general level and 
bare of wood, though it has some mountains and forests, 
and is well watered by numerous streams which de- 
scend from the mountains in the west, while in the 
south and east, towards the sea-coast, are many salt 
marshes. The principal seaports are Tuticorin and 
Tritchindoor ; the chief towns are Tinnevelly and Pal- 
lamcotta. A great part of the land is rented by Brah- 
mins, who do not engage personally in the task of cul- 
tivation, but employ labourers of inferior castes. There 
are a few Mohammedan farmers whose land is tilled 
by slaves, but the numerous class of cultivators are 
Sudras, many of whom perform all the operations of 
the farm with their own bands. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindoos, and they have 
preserved many of their ancient privileges. This 
trict is one of the few in Hindostan in which 
landed property is recognised as being vested in indi- 
viduals, such property being held on ancient tenures 
which have never been brought into question. It was 
formerly in the possession of a number of petty chiefs 
called Polygars, always at war among themselves, and 
who resided in separate fortresses in the midst of woods 
and other places of difficult access. These chiefs were 
distinguished for their valour, and were choice in their 
arms and armour, as is seen from the specimens given 
in the engraving. Their manners and customs in war 
were similar to those of the Mahrattas. “They wear 
no regular uniform, are under very little discipline, 
and few in the same line, either of horse or foot, have the 





same weapons; some are armed with swords and 
targets, others with matchlocks .or muskets; some 
carry bows and arrows, others spears, lances, or war- 
rockets; many are expert with the battle-axe, but the 
sabre is indispensable with all. The men in armour 
make a strange y ees a helmet, covering the 
head, hangs over the ears, and falls on the shoulders; 
the body is cased with iron net-work, on a thick quilted 
vest; their swords are of the finest temper, and the 
horsemen are very expert at this weapon. 
are not so fond of curved blades as the Turks 
and Persians, but prefer a straight two-edged sword, 
and will give a great price for those which they call 
Alleman, or German, though formerly brought from 
Damascus.” Having allied themselves with Hyder 
Ali, and broken off their engagements with the British 
East India Company, Colonel Fullarton, during the war 
against Tippoo Saib, his son, in 1783, was employed 
in reducing them again to subjection to the British 
government, which he effected after taking a number 
of their forts and carrying one of their forests. This 
was not done, however, without a severe struggle; 
and they more than once attempted to throw off the 
yoke. Major Rennell, speaking of this part of India, 
says, “ The almost incredible number of forts and 
fortresses of various kinds in the Carnatic occasion a 
greater number of interesting positions within the 
same space, than in most other countries. Villages, 
and even towns, in open countries, are but of a day, com- 
pared with fortresses, especially when they derive any 
portion of strength from their situation, a very common 
case here.”’ : 
After the subjugation of the Nabob of Arcot in 
1783, he became a subsidiary ally of the English go- 
vernment till 1790, when, having failed to make pay. 
ment to the East India Company of the amount of his 
subsidy, which had been fixed at nine lacs of pagodas 
per annum (360,000/.), Lord Cornwallis assumed the 
management of the revenues, and employed the Com- 
pany’s servants for their collection. This course was 
abandoned in 1792, when the Nabob came anew under 
engagements for payment of the same amount of 
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subsidy, certain districts being rendered liable to be 
entered upon in case of failure in payment; but in 
1801 the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was transferred to the East India Company by the 
Nabob Uzeem-ud-Dowlah, upon the Company engaging 
to pay him annually one-fifth of the net revenue of the 
country, and providing for the principal officers of his 
government. Under this arrangement Tinnevelly is 
stated to have contributed about 23,000/. to the re- 
venue. The province has now enjoyed a long con- 
tinuance of tranquillity; the forts have many of them 
crumbled to pieces, and those still visible are fast fall- 
ing to decay, while the towns and villages have mul- 
tiplied in number and increased in extent. 





THE COLOUR OF THE OCEAN. 


Navicators have observed with great attention the 
varying tints displayed by the ocean in different re- 
gions, and the circumstances which apparently influence 
those tints. The general tenor of the evidence col- 
lected, after making allowance for local exceptions, is 
to the effect that the colour of the ocean approaches 
more nearly to blue than to anything else. “To the 
question, what is the colour of the sea?” says M. Arago, 
“the responses are very nearly identical. It is to an 
ultramarine blue that Mr. Scoresby compares the gene- 
ral tint of the Polar Sea; it is to a perfectly transparent 
solution of the most beautiful indigo, or to celestial 
blue, that M. Costaz assimilates the colour of the 
waters of the Mediterranean ; it is by the words bright 
azure that Captain Tuckey characterises the waves of 
the Atlantic in equinoctial regions; it is also bright 
blue that Sir Humphry Davy assigns as the hue re- 
flected by pure water procured by the melting of 
snows and ice. Celestial blue then, more or less deep, 
that is to say, mixed with smaller or greater quantities 
of white light, would appear to have been always the 
peculiar tint of the ocean.” 

Yet although there is not now much difference of 
opinion concerning the general colour of the ocean, 
there are many exceptions to the general rule, some 
of which are capable of ready explanation, while others 
are still subject for conjecture. A few details will 
show the nature of these exceptions, and the localities 
where variously-coloured sea-water has been found. 

In 1816 Captain Tuckey, who, like the officers of 
the recent Niger expedition, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to penetrate into the pestilential regions of 
Africa, was sailing on the Atlantic towards the mouth 
of the river Congo, and observed a remarkable tint in 
the waters of the ocean. “ After passing Cape Palmas,” 
says he, “and entering the Gulf of Guinea, the sea ap- 
peared of a whitish colour, growing more so until 
making Prince’s Island, and its luminosity also in- 
creasing, so that at night the ship seemed to be sailing 
in a sea of milk.” Captain Horsburgh, in like manner, 
mentions a milk-white appearance of the sea, observed 
in a passage from China to Australia. Some seas pre- 
sent a reddish appearance, such as that which is known 
by the name of the Red Sea ; such as is sometimes exhi- 
bited by the sea on the coasts of Brazil and of China; 
and such as has given the name of the Vermilion Sea 
to a part of the ocean near California. Captain Tuckey 
also found the water in Loango Bay to present a deep 
red tinge, as if mixed with blood. The upper part of 
the Mediterranean sometimes assumes a purple tinge. 
Captain Cook, and some of the arctic navigators, = 
scribe a brown colour of the sea. In the Indian Ocean, 
around the are Islands, the sea presents a black 
appearance, which appearance is also su d to have 
ren rise to the pened the Black Seal The Yellow 


Sea, on the coast of China, similarly indicates the 
source whence its name was derived. 
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All the above tints are of an unusual kind, but the 
intermediate changes or degrees between blue and 
reen are much more common, and have been noticed 
y Mr. Scoresby with great attention. He says that 
in the Greenland Sea, which occupies all the portion 
of the Atlantic northward of the Shetland Islands, the 
colour varies from ultramarine blue to olive green, 
and from the most pure transparency to great opacity ; 
and he also observes that these appearances are not 
transitory, but ——, not depending on the state 
of the weather, but on the quality of the water. The 
ng water he estimates to occupy one- 
ourth of the surface of that sea, occupying generally 
its northern part. It is liable to alteration ia its posi- 
tien, from the action of the polar current; but still it 
is always renewed, near certain situations, from year 
to year. It often constitutes long bands or streams, 
lying north and south, or north-east and south-west ; 
ese are sometimes more than a hundred miles in 
length, and thirty or forty in width. These stripes of 
reen water occur principally near the meridian of 
ndon, in high northern latitudes. In 1817 Mr. 
Scoresby found the sea to be of a dark grass-green tint 
in the meridian just mentioned, but of a transparent 
blue eastward of thence. In some parts of this sea 
the transition between the green and blue water is 
progressive, passing through the intermediate shades 
in the space of three or four leagues; at others, it is so 
sudden that the line of separation is seen like the 
rippling of a current; and the two qualities of the water 
keep apparently as distinct as the waters of a large 
muddy river on entering the sea. On one occasion 
Mr. Scoresby fell in with such narrow stripes of various 
coloured water, that he passed streams of pale green, 
olive green, and transparent blue in the course of ten 
minutes’ sailing. 

The mode in which all these varying tints of colour 
are principally accounted for is by attributing them to 
the presence in the water of minute living animals. 
By referring to a paper in our last volume (page 478), 
it will be seen that the phosphorescence or luminosit 
which the sea sometimes presents, especially in a dar 
night, is due to myriads of minute marine animals 
which exist in the water at certain times and places; 
and it is believed that an extension of the same mode 
of explanation will avail in accounting for the above- 
named colours of the sea. Captain Cook found that 
the brown colour of certain seas was due to a dense 
assemblage of minute mollusca and crustacea. Cap- 
tain Horsburgh detected, in the white-looking water of 
the Eastern seas, minute globular bodies linked to- 
gether, and doubtless forming some species of beroe or 
medusa. At certain seasons of the year, myriads of 
red mollusca float in the seas off the coasts of Brazil 
and China, and give rise, in all probability, to the 
tint of those waters. A similar remark has been made 
respecting the waters of the Red Sea. Captain Tuckey, 
in order to discover the cause of the white appearance 
of the sea in the Gulf of Guinea, caused a bag, made 
of cloth and kept open by a hoop, to be lowered into 
the water, by which means he captured vast numbers 
of small marine animals, to which were attached 
myriads of exceedingly minute crustacea, the apparent 
source of the whife appearance of the water. Mr. 
Scoresby was led to detect the cause of the green 
colour in some parts of the Arctic Sea, by a curious 
circumstance, which was of great value to him as an 
adventurer in the whale fishery. He found that the 
food of the whale occurs chiefly in the green-coloured 
water, which therefore affords whales in greater num- 
bers than the blue portions of the sea, and is constantl 
sought after by the whalers. When he examined wit 
great care some portions of water taken from different 
parts of the sea, he found that the green water con- 
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tained immense numbers of medusz, from wnich the 
blue water was almost free, and the number increased 
as the depth of green tint increased. He also traced 
to this cause the great difference in transparency of 
the two kinds of water, the green becoming very 
opaque, from the great number of ‘marine animals 
which it contains, whereas the blue is so transparent 
that Captain Wood is said to have seen the sandy 
bottom, and shells strewed over it, at a depth of eighty 
fathoms, near Nova Zembla. 

But it is found that this explanation, though gene- 
rally satisfactory, is not always sufficient to account 
for the colour presented by the ocean. In some cases 
no living animals, capable of producing the effect, can 
be found in the water. Mr. Scoresby is doubtless 
correct when he state that “ where the depth is not 
considerable, the colour of the water is affected by the 

uality of the bottom. Thus, fine white sand, in very 
shallow water, affords a greenish grey or apple-green 
colour, becoming of a deeper shade as the depth in- 
creases, or as the degree of light decreases; yellow 
sand, in soundings, produces a dark green colour in 
the water; dark sand, a blackish green; rocks, a 
blackish or a brownish colour ; and loose sand or mud, 
in a tideway, a greyish colour.” Captain Tuckey, who 
expected to find red animalcule in the water of 

Loango Bay, found it quite free from such colouring 
agents, but discovered that the bottom consisted of soft 
mud composed of a reddish clay, without the smallest 
admixture of sand, and so smooth that it might be laid 
on in the manner of paint. It is found that at the 
mouths of large rivers, where a great body of water is 
discharged into the ocean, the prevailing colour is 
brownish; this appears to be caused by the impal- 
pable mud which is brought down by the river, and 
which is held in suspension by the water, to a consi- 
derable distance from land. 

Besides the presence of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances in the water, and the effect of the bottom of the 
sea in imparting a tint to it, a considerable portion of 
the change of colour appears to be due to reflexion 
from the sky and clouds. On this point Professor 
Jameson observes :—‘“ An apparently dark-coloured 
sea is a common prognostic of an approaching storm ; 
not that the water is really blacker than usual, but 
because the dark colour of the clouds indistinctly seen 
in or reflected from the waves is mistaken for the 
colour of the sea itself. Whatever other colour the 
sky happens to wear has a greater or less influence on 
the appearance of the ocean ; thus, red clouds seem to 
tinge it red, &c. Onsome occasions the edges of the 
waves, by refracting the solar beams like a prism, 
exhibit all the brilliant colours of the rainbow, which 
isstill more nearly imitated by the refraction of the 
rays in the spray. Not unfrequently an _ indistinct 
image of the neighbouring coast, reflected from the 
ruffled surface, is mistaken for the colour of the 
water.” 

_ By one or other of these modes, then, is the devia- 
tion from a blue tint in anv part of the ocean traced to 
itssource. Blue is now regarded as the natural tint, 
so to speak, reflected from the bosom of the waters. It 
is found, however, that the blue is more intense in the 
waters of the tropical regions than in latitudes ap- 
proaching more nearly to the poles. A curious exampl 
of this is furnished by the Gulf Stream, a modification 
of the equatorial current: this current sweeps across 
the Atlantic from south-east to north-west, passes 
round the Gulf of Mexico (which gives it a distinctive 
name), and then again traverses the Atlantic. During 
this retrograde course it is seen to be more intensely 
blue than the ocean through which it flows. Hum- 
boldt, when in South America forty years ago, adopted 
& curious mode of comparing the depth of tint in dif- 
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ferent waters. This was by using an instrument called 
a cyanometer (from two Greek words implying a ‘ mea- 
surer of blueness’), previously: used by Saussure in 
determining the depth of tints in an Alpine sky. The 
cyanometer consisted of a zone or belt of pasteboard, 


_ divided into fifty-one parts, and coloured with as many 


different shades of blue, ranging from a depth of blue- 
ness scarcely to be distinguished from black, to a 
bluish white, and proceeding by regular gradations. 
Each shade had a particular number attached to it; 
and the observation consisted in determining which 
number in the instrument corresponded with the tint 
of the water (or of the sky) at any given time and 
place. Humboldt found that when he regarded the 
waters of the vast Pacific in fine calm weather, the 
blue of the water was much more intense than that of 
the sky, the cyanometric number in the former fre- 
quently reaching forty or forty-two, while that of the 
latter was at fourteen or fifteen. 





SLATES, SLATERS, AND SLATING. 
Svares, or slate-stones, as they are called in some parts 
of the country, are now so generally employed as a 
covering for buildings, that there is hardly a corner of 
the kingdom where some modern edifice, public or 
private, does not present to view a slated roof; even 
where nothing but brick buildings were seen in ancient 
towns and villages,and where nothing but roofs of 
tiles or pantiles met the eye, slated buildings are now 
becoming common, and most of the newly-erected 
brick buildings are now slated. Many, also, of the 
ancient parish churches, with their ponderous leaden 
roofs, are exchanging their lead for a lighter covering 
of slate ; and although perhaps not quite so durable, it 
is on the whole cheaper. 

Slates for roofing may be divided into three varieties, 
namely, the Welsh or dark-coloured slate, such as is 
used for writing-slates, the Cumberland and West- 
moreland slate, which is of a light blue colour, and the 
sandstone slate, which varies in colour according to the 
nature and quality of the stone; but which is generally 
of a greyish hue. The two former, however, are 
generally employed in roofing buildings, the grey slate 
being so thick and heavy as to require strong and 
expensive timbers to a it ; though in some situa- 
tions where it abounds, the farmhouses and out-offices 
are covered with this sort, because it is found in the 
neighbourhood. Particular sorts of moss and lichens 
too are apt to find root upon roofs of this description, 
which, if not removed, will in time overrun them, and 
cause them to leak. 

Notwithstanding the fineness of some of the Welsh 
and Cumberland slate, which will bear to be split into 
thin plates or laminz, some of it considerably less than 
half an inch in thickness, a covering of it is very 
durable; and whether viewed at a distance, or near at 
hand, it has a far more P pose appearance than the 
old-fashioned roofs of red pantiles. 


From the great demand there is for roofing-slate, a 
considerable number of hands are constantly employed 
in the quarries, and in conveying the slate on board 
vessels bound to various ports of the United. Kingdom, 
and some to foreign ports. The mountainous district 
of country lying to the north of that estuary of the 


Irish Sea called Morecambe Bay, commonly known as 
‘the Lake region,’ yields the blue or Cumberland 
slate, large quantities of which are shipped from the 

ort of Ulverston and the villages along that coast. 
Some of the lakes, particularly Windermere and Co- 
niston lake, serve as channels for the conveyanve 
of slate in boats built for the purpose, the slate 
being afterwards carted to the nearest port. But even 
in the vicinity of these lakes the quarries are sometimes 
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so distant that the slates have to be conveyed several 
miles to the boats along steep and difficult tracks, 
hardly to be called roads, opened down the sides of the 
mountains for the purpose of getting the slate to 
market. Some of the quarries are indeed in situations 
8o difficult to approach, that it is impossible to employ 
carts or wheel-carriages of any description, in place of 
which a rude sort of sledge is made use of. Sometimes 
these quarries are worked open to the surface, while 
many are entered by narrow es or tunnels which 
lead into the bowels of the mountains, so that they be- 
come rather mines than quarries. The rock from 
which the slates are afterwards formed has to be blasted 
with gunpowder, and the reports of the explosions 
among the slate-quarries ma frequently heard re- 
verberating among the hills, and echoed back from 
mountain to mountain. In Wales, too, the slate-quar- 
ries are mostly among the hills or mountains, and the 
same plan of blasting or blowing the slate-rock is 
aopted there, and also the same mode of conveying 
the produce of the quarries to market. For the south 
and south-western parts of England the introduction of 
Welsh slate is more convenient than the blue or Cum- 
berland kind, and is rather more esteemed as an article 
for roofing purposes ; for, being rather finer in grain, 
it is comnewht stronger than the blue sort, where the 
two kinds are of equal thickness. 

It was once the custom to employ in roofing only a 
class of persons known by the appellation of slaters, 
who invariably belonged to the section of country 
where the slate-quarries were situated. It is difficult 
to conceive a reason for this, but so it was, and 
continued so until within a recent period. While this 
was the case, many young men from Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and some from Wales, would be found 
engaged in slating in most parts of the kingdom. As 
cold and frosty weather is unfavourable for this work, 
it is seldom followed during the winter season ; 
these persons usually returned to their native places, 
and there idled away a few months until the return of 
spring. 

For a long period the slating business was almost 
exclusively in the hands of a few individuals, who es- 
tablished slate-yards in various parts of the country, 
> a bom none but their own slaters to prepare and 

pply the slate. But the case is much changed, for it 
is now the custom for stonemasons or bricklayers who 
are much engaged in building to employ persons con- 
nected with their own establishments as slaters, and the 
business, which is by no means a difficult one to learn, is 
no longer thus monopolised. 

The slate when sent from the mines or quarries is 
not in a condition to be immediately employed on 
buildings, as, being of a soft texture, were it dressed 
and squared in the first instance, the edges of many of 
the slates would get chipped and broken in the car- 
riage, and they would require dressing over again. 
The slater, therefore, before he commences the opera- 
tion of slating, proceeds to dress his slates by squaring 
the sides and bottom end of each slate, so that they may 
match closely with each other and form regular lines 
or courses along the roof, and perforates the upper end 
with one or more holes for the nails. Sometimes the 
slates are assorted into various sizes, the largest and 
longest courses being placed along the eaves. The 
slater commences at the eaves, having first nailed his 
laths across the rafters at the proper distance from each 
other, where he places a double row, one over the 
other, taking care to break the seams, that is, the join- 
ings of the upper and under rows of slates. After this 
has been done, the next course is then placed at a 
proper distance from the extreme edge of the roof, the 
distance that the respective courses overlap each other 
being called the band, and on this depends the strength 
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and perfectness of the roofs ; for the greater the band 
the less likelihood there is of the rain beating in, or of 
the slates being torn off by the wind. 





LAND REPRISALS. 


Mourarori, in his ‘ Italian Antiquities,’ presents some 
curious information respecting the state of society 
during the middle ages in Italy. The utter inability 
of ensuring justice and the general insecurity of pro- 
perty led to the authorised practice of making re- 
risals, and of this practice he has given us the fol- 

owing account :— 
“ About 1289, reprisals were granted in the several 


states of Lombardy, which practice prevailed so far to _ 


the detriment of the public, that not only the convey- 
ance of merchandise from place to place was sus- 
pended, but no one undertook journeys to foreign 
states: in fact this abominable system occasioned dis- 
cord and many evils, not onl throughout Lombardy, 
but all Italy, and even some other countries. Re reals 
were said to take place when any native of one district 
was robbed or otherwise injured by the native of 
another; or even if he was refused payment of a debt; 
for then the injured person was empowered to satisfy 
himself at the expense of any one belonging to the 
district of the robber or debtor. Thus if a Modenese 
were despoiled by a Bolognese, and could obtain no 
redress on application to the magistrates of Bologna, 
he would then apply to his own magistrates, and obtain 
the right of reprisal, that is, of seizing from any Bo- 
lognese as much as he himself had been deprived of. 
Such reprisals were common after the tenth or eleventh 
century, when the cities of Italy formed separate re- 
= frequently at variance with each other. These 
isorders and the general confusion of the country 
were augmented by the quarrels between the popes 
and the emperors, and the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

“ By the Modenese Statutes of 1327, the system of 
reprisal was submitted to some regulations. Inquiries 
were ordered to be instituted, before granting the re- 
prisal, as to the justice of the claim and the failure of 
endeavours at adjusting it. Whatever was seized was 
sold by public auction, and the injured person satisfied 
out of the proceeds. The care of the reprisals was 
committed to the merchants’ consuls. When reprisals 
were declared against the Modenese, it became the 
duty of the podesta, or chief magistrate, of Modena to 
interfere, and endeavour by agreement to avert their 
execution. This same functionary was also required, 


during the first month after he entered office, to report - 


to the council concerning the means of terminating 
all reprisals subsisting between the inhabitants of Mo- 
dena and those of Parma, Cremona, Reggio, and other 
cities, in order that the men of Modena might go and 
come with their persons and goods securely in the said 
cities.” Arbitrators were eventually appointed by the 
various cities, to whom all controversies respecting 
reprisals were referred: the communities, and not 
individuals, were condemned in the penalties; and in 
proportion as the necessity for the mutual protection 
afforded by the law of nations became apparent, the 
practice of private retribution declined. 





The Firefly —We caught several of these beetles. .... They 
are more than half an inch long, and have a sharp moveable 
horn on the head: when laid on the back, they cannot turn over 
except by pressing this horn against a membrane upon the front. 
Behind the eyes are two round ar car substances, full of 
luminous matter, about as large as the head of a pin, and under- 
neath is a larger membrane containing the same luminous sub- 
stance. Four of them together threw a brilliant light for several 
yards around ; and by the light of a single one we read distinctly 
the finely-printed pages of an American newspaper.—Stephens’s 
Travels in Central America, 
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